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WILLIAM MESTON.

Glad I congratulate the judging age,

The players are the world, the world the stage.

I am a politician too, and hate,
Of any party, ministers of state :
I'm for an act, that he, who sev'n whole years
Has served his king and country, lose his ears.

Thus from my birth I'm qualified, you find,
To give the laws of taste to human kind.
Mine are the gallant schemes of politesse,
For books and buildings, politics and dress.
This is true taste, and whoso likes it not,
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and sot.

WILLIAM   MESTON.

[Born, 1688.   Died, 1745.]

WILLIAM MESTON was born in the parish of
Midmar, in Aberdeenshire. He received a
liberal education at the Marischal College of
Aberdeen, and was for some time one of the
teachers in the High School of that city. He re-
moved from that situation to be preceptor to the
young earl of Marshal, and to his brother, who
was afterwards the celebrated Marshal Keith,
and by the interest of the family was appointed
professor of philosophy in the Marischal College.
On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, he
followed the fortunes of his misguided patrons,
who made Mm governor of Dunotter Castle.
After the battle of Sherrif-Muir, till the act of
indemnity was passed, he lurked with a few
fugitive associates, for whose amusement he

wrote several of the burlesque poems to which
he gave the title of Mother Grim's Tales. Not
being restored to his professorship, he lived for
some time on the hospitality of the countess of
Marshal, and after her death established an
academy successively at Elgin, Turiff, Montrose,
and Perth, in all of which places he failed, appa-
rently from habits of careless expense and con-
viviality. The countess ol Elgin supported him
during the decline of his latter days, till he
removed to Aberdeen, where he died of a lan-
guishing distemper. He is said to have been a
man of wit and pleasantry in conversation, and
of considerable attainments in classical and
mathematical knowledge.

THE COBBLER.   AN  IRISH TALE.

FROM MOTHER   GRIM S TALKS-

SAGES and moralists can show
Many misfortunes here below ;
A truth which no one ever miss'd,
Though neither sage nor moralist.
Yet all the troubles notwithstanding,
Which fate or fortune has a hand in,
Fools to themselves will more create,
In spite of fortune and of fate.
Thus oft are dreaming wretches seen,
Tortured with vapours and with spleen,
Transform'd, at least in their own eyes,
To China, glass, or mutton pies ;
Others will to themselves appear
Stone dead as Will the Conqueror.

There lived a gentleman, possessed
Of all that mortals reckon best;
A seat well chosen, wholesome air,
With gardens and with prospect fair ;
His land from debt and jointure free,
His money never in South Sea ;
His health of body firm and good*
Though past the hey-day of his blood ;

His consort fair, and good, and kind,

His children rising to his mind ;

His friends ingenuous and sincere,

His honour, nay, his conscience, clear :

He wanted nought of human bliss

But power to taste his happiness.

Too near, alas ! this great man's hall,

A merry Cobbler had a stall j

An arch old wag as e'er you knew,

With breeches red and jerkin blue ;

Cheerful at working as at play,

He sung and whistled life away.

When rising morning glads the sky,

Clear as the merry lark on high ;

When evening shades the landscape veil,

Late warbling as the nightingale.

Though pence came slow, and trade was ill,

Yet still he sung, and whistled still ;

Though patch'd his garb, and coarse his fare,

He laugh'd and cast away old care.

The rich man view^ with discontent

His tatter'd neighbour's merriment;

With envy grudged, and pined to see

A beggar pleasantep than he ;